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A Guest Editorial 


HE major truth about this war is that it is a two-front war. We 
must achieve military victory over fascism abroad wherever our 
ships and guns and planes and men can engage it—on the con- 
tinent, in Africa, in China, in the Indies, on the high seas. We must at 
the same time achieve social and political victory over fascism at 
home, wherever our words and thoughts and votes can engage it—in 
the slums of the poll-tax South, in the offices of certain industrialists, 
in the Shrine of the Little Flower, even in the halls of Congress. 


The elementary lesson we must learn is that these two fronts are 
not separable. It is all a part of the same fight. Victory must be had 
abroad and at home. Without carrying on the struggle at home, we 
cannot win in the field of battle. Without victory in battle, talk of 
maintaining and extending social and political and economic democ- 
racy in this country is nonsense. 


There has not been a day since June 18, 1940, when its first issue 
appeared, that the newspaper PM has not tried, in stories and pictures 
and editorials, to teach this lesson—and at the same time to advance 
the fight. If those two years have proved anything, they have proved 
that fascism is a hydra-headed beast, a creature of infinite variations 
and mutations; and that it must be attacked in all its disguises. 


As the 13,000,000 Negro Americans well know, fascism in this 
country often takes the form of racial oppression. ‘The widespread 
denial of political rights, social advantages and economic opportun- 
ities to the Negro is shameful proof that we have not perfected the 
operation of democracy. And it is the strongest evidence that we must 
fight with every bit of our intelligence and energy toward that per- 
fection, as part of the world-wide and never-ending struggle against 
fascism. 


Integration of Negro Americans into full participation in the 
war effort on a basis of equality is obviously a goal far from realiza- 
tion. Equally obviously, it is essential to the nation’s welfare that it 
be achieved—not only as an abstract matter of justice, but because the 
nation cannot afford to limp along with a tenth of its man power 
unused. There are encouraging indications that more and more 
people are realizing this. The President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, with the assistance of the Urban League and 
other agencies, appears to be doing an excellent job of breaking down 
anti-Negro discrimination among employers in defense industries. It 
is too much to hope that prejudice against the Negro workman and 
professional will disappear in a few short months; but if we keep on 
the present track, and never for a moment relax our efforts, one day 
the victory will be won. 


That victory will be a real blow to fascism, a proud achievement 
in world-wide total war against the fascist creed. 
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WE STAND 


a Negro division of some 10,000 men will 

be organized and trained at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Arizona. Almost immediately following 
the Secretary of the Navy disclosed that the 
physical plants of four great universities had 
becn leased by the Navy Department in order 
to train 30,000 naval fliers per year. In the 
meantime the proposal made to the Secretary 
of War to create a mixed division of colored 
and white men as a symbol of Democracy has 
been rejected. Less than two hundred Negroes 
are being trained as pilots by the Army, none 
by the Navy. There is a large waiting list of 
colored boys who have passed the physical and 
mental examinations for aviation cadets—but 
who cannot be trained because the War De- 
partment insists that Negroes and white aviation 
cadets shall not be trained together, although 
colored infantry officers have trained together 
at Ft. Benning, Georgia, without friction. 

It is still patent that racial and national 
groups of every variety of American citizen can 
enter the armed services of the nation on terms 
of equality save the Negro. And this policy will 
continue to persist despite the protests and re- 
sentment of 12,000,000 American citizens of 
color, despite the dangers which come increas- 
ingly nearer to our shores, despite the ridicule 
which this undemocratic policy draws from 
Nazi Germany, fascist Italy and Japan, unless 
its abandonment is compelled by the force of 
an aroused and insistent public opinion. 

The men who are now shaping the racial 
policy of the War and Navy Departments are 
men who live in the past. They have little or 
no knowledge of the state of race relations, the 
growth of the liberal attitude in the South, and 
little comprehension unfortunately of the world- 
wide depreciation of American ideals which 
their unrealistic policy invites. They by their 
blindness are furnishing Japan with the material 
which contributed to the collapse of the de- 
fense of Malava and Singapore and which may 
render the defense of India a hopeless task. 

What so few people seem to understand, both 
black and white, is that this policy of racial re- 
pression is all of one piece; that the brutal 
exclusion of Negroes from a large section of 
defense industry and the denial of the right of 
Negroes to serve in the Marine Corps or in the 
Navy except on the level of scullion, euphemis- 
tically called mess attendant ; that the limitation 


Tas Secretary of War has announced that 


The Says 


and segregation of Negroes in the Army, and 
the humiliation and insult to Negro citizens by 
the American Red Cross stems from the accept- 
ance by the national government of a pattern 
of race relations which is the very antithesis 
of the democratic principle. 

We who are Negroes are disappointed but 
not dismayed. We shall not quit the struggle. 
Our loyalty to our country cannot be im- 
pugned. In fighting for our rights as citizens we 
are fighting the battle of Democracy in the 
knowledge that it will ultimately cither be De- 
mocracy for all or for none. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WEEK 
Tiss month the National Urban League 


inaugurates its tenth Vocational Guidance 

campaign for Negro youth. The import- 
ance of this effort to prepare the Negro for in- 
duction into American industry by proper guid- 
ance and training in various occupational skills 
can now be fully appreciated as production for 
war demands ever increasing numbers of skilled 
men and women. 

This year the-emphasis of the campaign and 
its theme is “Speed Defense Production.” This 
does not mean that vocational guidance and 
training is of lesser importance today than yes- 
terday,--as a matter of act it is needed more 
than ever, but that the immediate aim of that 
training is to enable Negro youth to make the 
most effective contribution to the final victory 
of the United States and 4 allies over those 
who would destroy the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Unhappily there are those within our 
gates who would destroy democracy and pave 
the way for the triumph of its enemies without. 
These are they who permit their prejudice to 
cripple and limit industrial production, who 
erect the color bar against American Negro 
citizens desirous of work in defense industries, 
who would rather risk defeat than abandon 
their racial concepts of the place of the Negro, 
who are philosophically alliéd with Hitler and 
Nazism and who are either too obtuse to under- 
stand the implications of their racial attitudes, 
or are indifferent to the fate of their country. 

The National Urban League through its 
campaign for training of Negroes for Victory 
hopes to accelerate the integration of the Negro 
into American defense industry. 


York, in the steaming African’ wilderness, 

a youthful-looking Negro, dressed in well- 
fitting American clothes, knelt in the dust of a 
native kraal and worked against death. Around 
him huddled some three-score half-naked black- 
amoors, marveling as his long, graceful fingers 
sewed up gashes in the body of a stalwart Ban- 
tu huntsman, who had been pounced upon by 
a maurading leopard. Oblivious of his audience, 
the Negro paused only to wipe sweat from his 
face and glasses. 

Suddenly pandemonium broke loose. Glanc- 
ing around, he noted that an army of devastat- 
ing driver ants had invaded the kraal and was 
attacking his onlookers. Laboring with swift as- 
surance, he began to re-shape flaps of flesh into 
an arm, while the natives tried to divert the 
column of fierce, strong-jawed insects. Driver 
scouts were soon swarming over him and his 
patient, biting savagely. But without indicating 
that he felt them, the Negro went on with his 
stitching—and another lowly Bantu of the An- 
golan bush lived to hunt again. 


Te: thousand miles southeast of New 


This remarkable man was Aaron Manasses 
McMillan, an American doctor, who, 13 years 
ago, enjoyed a lucrative practice in Omaha and 
was the first Negro member of the Nebraska As- 
sembly. Today, he is the most talked-about and 
patronized practitioner in Angola, a primitive 
Portuguese West Africa colony, equal in size to 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona combined, and 
one-time important source of the American and 
West Indian slave trade. 

Every year he treats about 10,000 blacks and 
numerous white patients for an amazing variety 
of ailments, trains natives at his hospital, and 
finds time to write treatises and hunt lions. His 
reward is a whale of a kick out of doing a tough 
job well, invaluable experience, and $102.16 a 
month, plus a house and modest allowance for 
two sons attending school in Omaha. 

McMillan was born at Cotton Plant, Ark., in 
1895, the son of an obscure Baptist preacher 
whose parents had been slaves on a Mississippi 
plantation. Early in life, he decided to become 
a doctor—a surgeon, if possible. By working 
during summer vacations as a dining car wait- 
er, he put himself through Bishop College, a 
Negro school at Marshall, Texas, and Nash- 
ville’s Meharry Medical College, from which he 
was graduated in 1923. 

After serving his internship, he opened an 
office in Omaha, where his practice grew with 
gratifying rapidity. His patients were about 
equally divided between colored and white resi- 
dents and when the latter urged him to run 
for the state legislature in 1928 he accepted. 
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The Wheel 


Makes 
Complete 


Turn 


@ By LINTON WELLS 


The opposing candidate was white, McMillan 
won. 

It was this background of solid, hard-earned 
success that McMillan voluntarily put behind 
him in 1929, when the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions asked him 
to become supervisor of a hospital to be estab- 
lished in faraway Angola, where members of 
the American Negro Congregational Churches 
had founded a mission. 

“I'd never been interested in mission work,” 
Mc Millan told me, “but I realized that here was 
an opportunity to do something really worth- 
while for my race, and at the same time get 
away from routine medical practice and a life 
that was making me soft.” 

McMillan resigned from the Legislature, 
turned over his practice to colleagues, and in 
September, 1929, without knowing a word of 
Portuguese, sailed for Lisbon with his wife— 
the former Willema Cooper, of Fort Worth 
and two young sons, to qualify himself for a 
medical missionary’s license. 

He spent 18 difficult months in Portugal. 
Under international agreement, foreign medical 
missionaries cannot be excluded from Angola if 
qualified, so the Portuguese set high standards 
for qualification. By studying 16 hours a day, 
McMillan completed a tough post-graduate 
medical course with examinations in the Portu- 
guese language, and was graduated with hon- 
ors—the first of his race to receive the Univer- 
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. of Lisbon’s doctorate as a bona fide Portu- 

iese physician. 

\fter a brief course in tropical medicine at 

mdon, the McMillans sailed to the Galangue 
Jission at Bundja, 800 miles south of the 

juator. It is a poverty-stricken region, where 
he veldt is “sour” and tufted wild grass and 
lumps of shrubs make agriculture a nightmare, 
here temperature ranges from 110 during the 
iy to 30 at night. McMillan had not expected 
uch, but he was dismayed to find his hospital 
mily a thatched mud hut; his medical supplies 
less than adequate ; his staff non-existent; and 
numerous blacks in the neighborhood requiring 
unmediate medical attention. 

The natives were skeptical that first day as 
they watched him remove an_ exophthalmi« 
voitlre, an eye cataract, a gangrenous finger, 
and open up a mastoid. His only assistant was 
Mrs. McMillan, who is neither a doctor nor a 
nurse and had never witnessed an operation. 

“I was pretty nervous and the sight of Wil- 
lema fighting off fainting spells didn’t help any,” 
McMillan chuckled reminiscently, “but we got 
through all right, and she’s been my chief assist- 
ant ever since.” 

Trek through Angola, as I did, and you will 
hear countless stories about the subsequent med- 
ical deeds of this slender, energetic, 47-year-old 
Negro, with twinkling eyes and a ready laugh, 
who wears a dark business suit and grey suede 
gloves to protect his skillful hands. The whites 
who come to Bundja from all over the colony 
will tell you about a missionary’s child who was 
brought 500 miles by bullock cart and truck 
for a successful double mastoid operation ; about 
McMillan saving a Portuguese youngster’s frac- 
tured arm after another doctor had ordered 
amputation ; about his skill in snaring inflamed 
tonsils and removing gangrenous appendices. 

From the blacks you will hear how Mc Millan 
successfully fights pneumonia, bilharzia and 
dysentery epidemics, to which the natives are 
especially susceptible; how corrective surgery 
and his eternal harping on hygiene are saving 
the lives of more and more babies; how he re- 
moved a deadly tumor from the stomach of this 
man’s wife; a terrible goitre from the throat of 
many another woman; sewed up hernias with- 
out number; and restored sight and use of 
limbs to this person and that. 

McMillan’s treatment of over 80,000 pa- 
tients, of whom more than 3,000 required ma- 
jor surgery and twice that number eye opera- 
tions, has been so uniformly successful that even 
jealous native medicine men tacitly acknowl- 
edge him as a fellow member of the N’ganga— 
their profession—and no longer resent his en- 
‘roachment upon their sacred preserves. 


From the outset, McMillan sensibly did not 
try to wean natives away from their age-old 
superstitions. Outwardly, he respected the diag- 
nosis of the native doctors. Al! he apparently 
sought was the privilege of aiding in combat- 
ting the evil spirits, and he flattered medicine 
men into the belief that he regarded himself as 
their chief assistant. 

When McMillan now visits a village, he 
gravely consults the local medicaster, then car- 
rics out his own treatment. Oddly enough, the 
witch doctors consider it a tribute to themselves 
when grateful blacks prostrate themselves before 
McMillan and ask their gods to bless him. 

“That sort of thing is pretty embarrassing,” 
McMillan confessed to me, “but there seems to 
be nothing I can do about it and still get re- 
sults. I can’t wipe out the superstitions of cen- 
turies in a few years, so I play ball when I have 
to and hope my civilizing influence will show 
results in the long run.” 

Because a Mc Millan-delivered baby automat- 
ically gains social distinction, native mothers 
howl for the doctor’s attention. But time is 
limited, and most obstetrical cases are therefore 
dealt with by trained blacks. Mrs. McMillan 
supervises a weekly baby clinic and instruction 
in child care and hygiene has cut the infant 
mortality rate, formerly from 60 to 75 percent, 
in half. Couple that with the work the McMil- 
lans have done to extend considerably the 50- 
year life-span of the average native, and you 
have some idea of the importance of the mis- 
sion. Two American Negro associates—Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Coles—-deal with the mission’s 
spiritual affairs and have done much to improve 
primitive, inefficient native farming methods. 

The doctor was discouraged when he came 
home from Angola on his one sabbatical leave 
in 1935. Financial support had dwindled alarm. 
ingly. Despite four years’ work against great 
odds, closure of the mission appeared inevitable. 
Then he met Willis F. Pierce, a retired white 
doctor of Clarinda, Iowa, who was so impressed 
by a report of McMillan’s work that he donat- 
ed $10,000 to build a better hospital at Bundja 
and carry on. In terms of building in Africa, 
exclusive of medical equipment and supplies, 
it was the equivalent of $50,000 here. 

Fired with enthusiasm, McMillan hastened 
back to Angola. At last he had the facilities to 
not only make Bundja a medical center indeed, 
but to realize his ambition to train aborigines 
and create an ever-expanding medical field ser- 
vice. 

He starts by teaching them to do a few: spe- 
cific tasks well, like giving hypodermic injec- 
tions and enemas, bandaging wounds, taking 
temperatures. Then he makes them attend lec- 
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tures, with illustrated charts, in anatomy, phy- 
siology, bacteriology, parisitology, biology and 
chemistry. Mrs. McMillan and a native, Joao 
Cornelio, now conduct these classes in theory, 
while the doctor puts on practical demonstra- 
tions. 

When a native shows aptitude for a particular 
task—and four out of five do— his training is in- 
tensified to make him a specialist at it. Today 
there are two native surgical assistants; a black 
who does common biological laboratory tests 
and understands their value in diagnosis and 
treatments ; a pharmacist who can be trusted to 
fill prescriptions; a clerk who keeps a case his- 
tory of every patient; a dozen maternity work- 
ers; one group to carry out pre-operative pre- 
parations; another to attend to post-operative 
treatments ; still another which he directs in giv- 
ing some 9,000 applicants a year an average 
of 12 treatments, including thousands of intra- 
venous injections. Fifteen trustworthy “dispens- 
ers” have been sent to duty in distant villages 
and a nurse makes a regular monthly circuit of 
certain kraals. 

McMillan is especially proud of his two sur- 
gical assistants—so black a piece of charcoal 
would make a white mark on them. They help 
in all operations and, under his direction, oc- 
casionally carry out a minor surgical procedure, 
such as amputating a toe or finger. 

But his greatest achievement, says the doc- 
tor, is Joao Cornelio, a young Ovimbundu 
with relatively little education who, during his 
early years, was apprenticed to a witch doctor. 
Ultimately Joao would have become an ocim- 
banda, sitting in a miserable hut, his arms en- 
circled by bangles, his body smeared with ashes, 
and his face covered with a gaudy wooden 
mask. 

Instead, Joao is, according to McMillan, “the 
outstanding native in scientific medical work in 
Angola, particularly in pathology, bacteriology 
and parisitology.” Besides his activities in these 
fields, Cornelio has given thousands of anaes- 
thetics, 98 percent of them spinal, and, says 
McMillan, “perfected a technique as good as 
any to be found in Europe and America.” The 
doctor points to Joao as proof of his contention 
that most Africans with a smattering of educa- 
tion can be taught to stand alone in the new 
civilization which confronts them. 

“Inspiring confidence in themselves, teaching 
them self-reliance, really is my hardest job,” 
McMillan assured me, adding with a laugh that 
his next hardest was to discourage their enthu- 
siasm for operations. “They all like to carve.” 

No parent ever was prouder of a first-born 
than McMillan is of his immaculate Willis F. 
Pierce Memorial Hospital. It is a modern, two- 
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story structure, made of native brick and set in 
a landscaped park. McMillan led me into a larg: 
room on the second floor, bare except for 

white enamel operating table, a glass cabinet 
filled with surgical instruments, and a shin 
new sterilizer, which he patted affectionately. 

“This took the place of a sterilizer 1 mack 
of gasoline drums when I first came out,” he 
explained. “Its pressure indicator was an auto- 
mobile tire gauge and we always expected the 
thing to explode. After getting R hooked up and 
going over a wood fire, I'd make everybody 
move back. Then we'd wait and watch. When 
nothing happened, we'd start work. It served 
its purpose, but this is far easier on the nerves.” 

A visit to the dispensary brought a lesson in 
psychology. There were six bottles marked as- 
pirin, but the tablets in one bottle were red, in 
another blue, then yellow, green, pink and the 
customary white. The same system was applied 
to groups of bottles of quinine, phenacitin, salol, 
and other medicines, including epsom salts. 

“What's the idea,” I asked. 

McMillan laughed.” Natives are simple souls. 
Perhaps a long time ago they were given a col- 
ored pill and it made them feel better. As long 
as they live, they'll have faith in that color. 
When they've got a cold or fever, we ask them 
what color they had the last time. They tell us 
and we duplicate that color in our prescribed 
medicine and off they go, already half-convinced 
they are well.” 

The Galangue Mission at Bundja needs a 
minimum of $7,500 a year to carry on and is 
always short of essentials. So far, finances have 
permitted the installation of only 30 of the pro- 
posed 70 beds and when I was there patients 
were lying on floor mats. Also needed are an 
X-ray, a more reliable pump to draw water 
from a nearby stream, and an electric lighting 
plant to replace kerosene lamps and candles, by 
which the doctor must operate at night. 

Being optimistic by nature, McMillan does 
not let this worry him unduly. He lives in hope 
that another Doctor Pierce will come to his 
rescue with a substantial donation. Meantime, 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions supplies about $1,500 a year 
and the balance comes from the doctor’s medi- 
cal efforts, chiefly volunteer contributions for 
services rendered to Europeans, because medical 
missionaries in Angola are prevented by law 
from charging fees—a measure to protect Por- 
tuguese medicos. 

An unsual but workable method has been 
devised to enable native patients to share in the 
upkeep. Generally relatives or friends accom- 
pany a patient to the hospital, and work a 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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@ By PEARL S. BUCK 


In this magnificent letter which Miss Buck has 
addressed to the colored people of America, 
the position of the Negro in the present con- 
flict is analyzed with characteristic clarity and 
brilliance. Miss Buck is an annual contributor 
to the pages of “Opportunity.” 


VENTURE to write this letter directly to 
I you, the colored citizens of our country. 

Some of you may know how frankly and 
constantly I have spoken to white people about 
their obligations to you. Now I should like to 
speak to you of the responsibility resting at this 
moment upon the colored Americans for the 
survival of human freedom. For the colored 
American stands today as a symbol, not merely 
for his own race in one country, but for the 
hundreds of millions of other men and women, 
colored and white, who are waiting for free- 


dom and for the life which democracy prom-. 


Who are these hundreds of millions? They 
are the people of India who on their own soil 
wait for the opportunity to work out their own 
national life in their own way. They are the 
peoples of all colonies in Asia and Africa, some 
more fortunate, some less fortunate in their de- 
pendence upon governments. They are people 
who are under no foreign rule but who are 
ruled without freedom by certain classes and 
groups of their own race and kind. They are all 
those people, wherever they are, who long for 
a society which gives them opportunities not 
lessened because of blood and birth. 

I know that there are those among you who 


in natural bitterness think, if they do not say, 
that it might be as well if Japan should win 
this war so that the white man would be forced 
out of the lands of the colored people. But this 
is to misunderstand the fundamental meaning 
of this war. It is true that white people say they 
believe in freedom and still do not go on to make 
everybody free, and yet the real issue in this 
war is a single one—-it is a war between the de- 
mocracies who admit the principle that men 
and women should think and speak and work 
in freedom and the Axis rulers who deny free- 
dom even as a principle. 

If the democratic peoples win, there will be 
a chance to work out true democracy. If the 
democratic peoples lose, there will be no further 
chance for a long time even to try anything like 
freedom. Japan’s whole culture, ancient and 
modern, is based on stern subjugation of the 
individual. And there is no reason for anyone 
to expect freedom from the German rulers. This 
war, therefore, belongs to the colored American 
as much as to the white American and they 
stand or fall together with the rest of humanity. 
Never before has race meant so much and so 
little--so much because it is upon this point of 
equality that the democratic peoples have failed 
most disastrously to practice full democracy, 
and so little, because if the Axis should win, 
color would not save or damn anyone. The free- 
dom of colored and white together would then 
be lost. 

Faulty as our democracy is, the United States 
must be the leader in this war for the right of 
peoples to be free—there is no other leader to 
whom we can look. We have as our great ally 
the old democracy of China. But China is not 
equipped except as we can equip her for a 
military war. The main burden rests upon our 
own country. It is inevitable, too, that after this 
war the United States must be the leader in the 
peace. China will be deeply concerned in that 
peace, but there are concerned also the peoples 
of India and Malaysia, the Philippines, and all 
the conquered peoples in Europe and Africa. 
The United States must be prepared in mind 
and spirit to lead all these toward freedom. 

We are not prepared now. The division be- 
tween colored and white in our own country 
is dangerous, not only for ourselves but for that 
new world after the war to which we all look 
with hope. You have a peculiar responsibility 
to that world, a responsibility to think in terms 
of the whole human race, to think of freedom 
in the largest possible sense, and to consider 
the most likely means by which freedom may 
be established as a common human principle. 

As for the white people of our country, you 
know them very well. There is one group among 
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them who have no race prejudices. All over this 
country I know there are men and women who 
have an honest determination to work for real 
freedom and equality. They are aware of how 
much and how wrongly the colored American 
suffers from racial and economic discrimina- 
tion. These you must uphold by every means 
in your power, for should democracy not be 
victorious, they will have to give their lives be- 
cause they spoke and worked for your freedom, 
oo. If the enemy is the victor, you will return 
to slavery, but they will be killed. 


The mass of the white Americans belongs to 
a second group. These willingly or unwillingly 
acknowledge prejudice, but they are beginning 
to believe in varying degrees that their preju- 
dice is wrong. They are beginning to see or at 
least to suspect that discrimination on the un- 
just ground of color works evil not only to 
those who bear the burden of discrimination, 
but to those who harbor it, just as in the old 
days, which permitted slavery, not only the 
slaves were harmed but the slave-owners too. 
Slavery is a double-edged knife in any society 
where it exists and race discrimination is the 
aftermath of slavery. 

The third white group in our country is small- 
er than the second but not so small as the first. 
It is made up of those white people in whom 
race prejudice is deeply ingrained because tra- 
dition still holds them bound, or because their 
lack of intelligence and economic opportunity 
demand a class yet lower than their own so that 
they can feel superior to somebody. These white 
people are the enemies of freedom. Should the 
Axis win, these would be its friends. They would 
rule this country under the guidance of Hitler 
and the Japanese. 

If the American white people belonged most- 
ly to the first group, there would be no need 
for this letter. The work would be done. Those 
conditions under which you are now living, rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, would 
already have disappeared. If the American peo- 
ple belonged mostly to the third group this 
letter would not be printed at all. We would 
now be fighting on the side of the Axis and 
against the democracies and we would be plan- 
ning a complete subjugation of all the colored 
peoples in the world. 


But the American white people belong mostly 
to the middle group, those who have inherited 
or been trained in prejudice, but who because 
they have also inherited and been trained in the 
American ideals of human freedom and equal- 
ity now find a serious conflict within themselves. 
For the most part they honestly want to do 
right, but they are afraid, because they see that 
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this right will make great changes in our ; ,- 
tional life. It is true of all human beings t it 
they dread that which they do not know, a id 
it is especially true when what the white peo; | 
have known has been a tradition which } 4s 
given them the advantage. 

But still just at this moment our chance 5f 
freedom for all people is in these troubled, « \- 
decided, yet on the whole honest white Ame j- 
cans most of whom hate their inability to mo 
practical their belief in freedom for all. 


You sce how great a thing I am asking. | 
am asking you to help this uncertain white 
American to understand you as a human bei: 
to trust you as his equal so that he may be con- 
vinced that if you are given freedom equal 
his, you will not think of revenge and liberty 
only for yourselves, but still of ordered freedoin 
and equality for humanity. 


I do not excuse in any way those injustices 
and those cruelties which you have borne. There 
is no excuse for them. You must neither forget 
nor forgive them, but rather remember them, 
so that this remembrance, like the bread and 
wine, may fill you with fresh courage and new 
resolve. But when you remember the suffering, 
which you have not deserved, do not think of 
vengeance, as the small man does. Remember 
rather, as the great remember that which they 
have unjustly suffered, and determine only that 
such suffering shall not be possible again for 
any human being anywhere. 


I ask you, colored people of the United 
States, to stand by this great mass of your white 
countrymen in this imperfect democracy of 
ours, where nevertheless the hope of democracy 
is still clearest. They need your help. By all 
that you do, help them to see and believe that 
white people need not be afraid in a country 
whose citizens whatever their color, are equal 
in all ways. Every time one of you conducts him- 
self, as so many of you do, with honesty and 
magnanimity and dignity, you are helping white 
men and women toward a real democracy. If 
you are aware of the struggle in the average 
white person, you will be patient with him as he 
gropes toward the meaning of freedom and hu- 
man equality. It is a difficult and unfamiliar 
road for most white people, and they are fearful 
because they are being driven along it by the 
trend of world events. You will help them to 
reach the right end more quickly if you de- 
termine that though you will not cease to press 
for the freedom and the equality in all respects 
which are your rights without a doubt, yet that 
you will assert those proper demands not in a 
spirit of hatred and revenge and selfishness, but 
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| spirit which by the very manner in which 
hows itself proves you the equal of any hu- 

being. 
| know that this is no small thing to ask of 
people. Certainly it is asking you to be bet- 
than the white man has been. But indeed 
must be better than the white man_ has 
». For if those who have suffered learn noth- 
from their suffering, then the world is lost 
indeed. Who can fight so well for freedom as 
those who know what it is to be deprived of it? 
It is essential now that colored Americans sec 
what the white man cannot see. Your vision 
must be clearer than his. You must not let him 
for a moment be satisfied with less than our 
American ideal of freedom for every one. For 
there will be no freedom for the white man ei- 
ther if there is not freedom for the colored. If 
democracy did not win, the white peoples would 
have to make themselves into a great standing 
anny, highly trained, constantly prepared to 
keep the colored peoples subdued, and _ there 
could be no greater slavery than that necessity. 
It is possible, in this grave moment, that in 
such a place as Australia there might be white 


people made slaves by their conquerors, just 
as white people now are slaves in certain coun- 
trices and no less slaves because their rulers are 
other white men. The issue today is not one of 
race, colored or white. It is freedom. 

You who know most bitterly what it is not 
to have freedom should therefore consecrate 
yourselves to the crusade for freedom and 
equality and you must ennoble the crusade by 
the way in which you carry it on. It is not only 
an American crusade-—it is a human crusade 
and you are in the vanguard of it today and 
not the white people. Those who have deprived 
you of your rights and have tolerated and en- 
couraged your irresponsibility as citizens so that 
you have been injured by patronage as much 
as you have by injustice, they are the ones who 
have failed the ideals of our country. It may 
well be that in the future now very close the 
peoples of Asia and Africa will look to you 
more than to any other Americans to see to it 
that the world does not divide as Japan would 
have it on the false line of color, but solely on 
the single issue of freedom for all. 

It is you who carry the flag. 


workmen and women. 


Announcing the Publication of 
SPEED DEFENSE PRODUCTION: OPEN THE GATES! 


a handbook for employers on the use of Negro labor, by the National Urban League. 


This 16-page, red, white, and blue illustrated booklet answers the common objec- 
tions and fears voiced by employers when approached in regard to hiring Negro 


YOU will want to distribute SPEED DEFENSE PRODUCTION: OPEN THE 
GATES! during Vocational Opportunity Campaign Week, March 15-22. 


Single copies 10 cents each 


50 for $ 4.00 
100 for 
500 for 30.00 

1,000 for 50.00 


Department of Industrial Relations 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway 
New York City 
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slogan used by the National Urban 

League during the past twelve years 
as an exhortation to Negro youth and a chal- 
lenge to the American nation. Today, against 
the background of war, the phrase has added 
significance. It constitutes one test of our coun- 
try’s innermost determination to wage all-out, 
victorious war against the forces of ruthless 
tyranny. 

Since 1917, and especially during the ten 
depression years, a new Negro working popula- 
tion has risen to face the responsibilities and 
opportunities of a second World War. Not only 
is this a larger population than in 1917; it is 
also possessed of new attributes. Twenty-five 
years ago our war industry called for masses 
of labor in the rough. Strong bodies and will- 
ing hearts were the only qualifications demand- 
ed, and Negro labor by the tens of thousands, 
fresh from farms and cities of the South, 
streamed northward in answer to industry's call. 

The hectic war period and the “lush” years 
of the following decade saw little change in the 
job specifications thaf industry established for 
Negro workers, or in the job categories to which 
they were assigned. As a matter of fact, when 
the war boom diminished and expired, many 
plants that had used Negro labor as an emer- 
gency measure promptly went back to their old 
policies of “white workers only.” There fol- 
lowed a period when black labor, transplanted 
from country to city and from farm to factory, 
struggled furiously against “economic deporta- 
tion” from the promised land it had so recent- 
ly attained. 

The Vocational Opportunity Campaigns, 
which the National Urban League began during 
this period to hold annually, were planned to 
break the shell of indifference that employers 
maintained against the problem. They also 
held a message for Negro youth that difficulty 
should breed determination, not defeatism— 
that employment opportunity of the future 
would depend on training in the present. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls, young men 
and women, learned these lessons in a thousand 
cities, schools and colleges throughout the coun- 


slogan b Opportunity” is a 


Even in the midst of the worst industrial de- 
pression this country has ever known, the cam- 
paigns were carried on boldly. While business 
enterprises died and factories remained idle, 
Negro youth were advised and encouraged to 
train nevertheless for the jobs that tomorrow 
would certainly produce. Attention was called 
to the “vocational opportunity” offered in new 
employment fields—new industrial and techni- 
cal skills, civil service occupations, expanding 
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Vocational 


Opportunity 
and the 
Victory Goal 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


chemical and biological processes, new uses for 
professional services, and jobs opened through 
membership in labor unions. The vocational 
school was offered as an aid to aspirant Negro 
students instead of, as many had regarded it, a 
trap into which fell the dull, the plodding, the 
ill-advised. 

It now turns out that this, and similar advice 
given by leaders really concerned with the wel- 
fare of Negro youth, has been a tremendous 
service not only to those young people, but also 
to the American nation which now is register- 
ing its manpower for recruitment in military, 
industrial and civilian war programs. It matters 
not whether the Negro worker is to be used be- 
hind a machine gun, in a tank turret, on a 
plane assembly line, or as a fire warden; what- 
ever the place, the trained worker is able to 
perform his duties more efficiently and with 
greater profit to the national cause. 

And so today, in sharp contrast with twenty- 
five years ago, trained and capable Negro work- 
ers are available to serve their country in al- 
most every conceivable capacity. Over a mil- 
lion of them are ready for skilled, semi-skilled 
and white collar jobs. Does war industry need 
mechanics? There were 27,000 Negro me- 
chanics in 1930, and thanks to NYA, WPA 
and defense training courses, that number has 
more than doubled today. Are skilled and ex- 
perienced workmen needed to make tanks and 
planes and guns? With 8,000 Negro machinists, 
millwrights and tool makers, 5,000 plumbers 
and steamfitters, 6,000 blacksmiths, forgemen 
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| hammermen, and 25,000 iron and steel 

ckers, many a tank and many a gun can be 

ned out for use by our armed forces. 

And every year sees this number increase. In 

+1 alone, 56,096 Negro students completed 

ide and industrial courses in technical schools, 

id 56,706 others were enrolled in defense 
training courses. Over a hundred thousand new 
rruits or workmen whose skills have been 
freshly sharpened, awaiting the call of indus- 
trial management! And behind them the tech- 
nivians, chemists, engineers, personnel experts, 
statisticians, men and women for paper work 
and supervisory jobs--4,964 of these were grad- 
uated with college degrees in 1941. 

It would appear from these figures, and 
others equally impressive, that Negroes have re- 
sponded satisfactorily to the challenge to pre- 
pare for service. How has American industry 
fulfilled its own obligations implied in the same 
challenge? The answer to this question can be 
encouraging if one compares today’s employ- 
ment picture with that of twenty-five years ago. 
It can be deeply disturbing if one measures the 
present performance of management against the 
actual needs of a nation engaged in a life-or- 
death war. In either case, however, Negroes 
can be greatly heartened by the rising concern 
which American public opinion is showing over 
the place of Negro labor in the war effort. 

The pages of Opportunity, and of every 
Negro journal in the country, have been devot- 
ed for nearly two years to discussion of the 
manner im which many industrial employers 
have continued to bar Negro workers from de- 
fense jobs, regardless of a steadily developing 
labor shortage. Investigations by the National 
Urban League and its affiliated branches all 
over the country have confirmed this fact. Re- 
ports of civic organizations, complaints by 
groups of Negro workers, negotiations carried 
on by various federal agencies, hearings held 
by Congressional committees—all these have 
produced a fund of testimony calculated to dis- 
turb those who hold a vision of America as a 
land of freedom and opportunity. 

Discrimination against Negroes is still carried 
on today by many employers, even those hold- 
ing defense contracts, in spite of efforts by vari- 
ous federal and state agencies to end it. The 
feeling of Negroes regarding these practices has 
steadily worsened, growing from dumfounded 
outrage to sharp protest and now to deep and 
hitter resentment. Such a feeling is understand- 
able to any thoughtful person. It would be a 
tragedy, however, if resentment were to de- 
velop a blind spot in the vision of Negroes that 
would prevent any recognition of the very real 
gains that have been made. For it is these gains 


NYA youth at the Workshop in South Charleston, West 
Va., operating a multiple drill. 


that not only offer a ray of hope in the present 
dismal circumstances, but also point the way 
for future action and further gains. 
Unimpassioned consideration reminds us that 
hundreds of defense plants do employ Negroes 
in large numbers, and these include some of the 
best-known companies in the country. The New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, the Ford Motor Company, Wilson 
Brothers, Swift and Company, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber, National Bronze and Aluminum, 
Winchester Repeating Arms, Bethlehem Steel, 
Tennessee Coal and Iron are some of the lead- 
ing industrial companies from whose pay win- 
dows Negro workmen are drawing pay enve- 
lopes totaling millions of dollars every week. 
What is more significant, however, is the 
number of defense plants in which Negro work- 
ers have won openings during the past year, as 
a result of the terrific pressure exerted in their 
behalf. The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of 
California now employs about three hundred 
Negroes in semi-skilled and skilled tasks, as a 
result of the management’s reversal of employ- 
ment policy several months ago. Curtiss-Wright 
had taken a similar step earlier, and now em- 
ploys approximately two thousand Negroes in 
its various plants. Hard-won placements in 
other than custodial jobs have been secured in 
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such companies as Sperry-Gyroscope, Glenn L. 
Martin, Remington Arms, Bell Aircraft, and 
Western Electric. One by one, under the per- 
sistent hammering of Negro workers and their 
spokesmen, the pressure of public opinion and 
the influence of governmental representatives, 
management heads are induced to come in line 
and include Negro workers on their rolls. 

Their action is not necessarily a real conver- 
sion. Often Negro placements are pathetically 
few in view of the effort exerted. Frequently 
they represent management's “token” to fore- 
stall public criticism rather than alter policies. 
Once placed, Negroes usually find up-grading 
of their jobs difficult, if not impossible, of 
achievement. But the fact remains that the 
placements have been made. The wall of re- 
sistance has been cracked, giving Negro labor 
a chance to advance its industrial position one 
step further and prepare for the next forward 
step. 

It is significant that gains made by Negro 
workers have varied greatly in different parts of 
the country. Nor is it a matter simply of the 
presence or absence of active racial prejudice. 
Defense job opportunities have been forthcom- 
ing in greatest measure where there has been 
the greatest organization among Negro workers : 
where their relationships with organized labor 
have been most enlightened; where the white 
and Negro press have been most alert to ex- 
pose discrimination and most constructive in 
efforts to combat it; and where social agencies 
have been best equipped for helping Negroes 
to secure defense training and then find de- 
fense jobs. 


NYA youth at the NYA Workshop in Chicago, Ill., getting practical on- 
the-job training for the aircraft industry. 
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An outstanding exception to this general ru 
is New York City, often called the “Negro cap 
tal” of the United States. Here Negro labor 
fairly well organized, with good relations b 
tween white and Negro leadership; both Neg: 
and white newspapers have given excellent pul 
licity and interpretation to the problems of N« 
groes in defense; a number of social agencix 
and civic organizations have actively unde: 
taken to find training and employment for N. 
gro defense workers. And yet defense plac: 
ments have lagged behind records in oth 
sections, both in number and in kind. Th 
reason, of course, is that New York is a finan 
cial, shipping and mercantile community, rathe 
than an industrial center. If Negroes do not fin 
defense jobs in heavy industry, neither 
whites in any numbers. The Negro worker iy 
Baltimore or Newport News or St. Louis i 
more apt to find defense employment than hi 
racial prototype in Harlem. 

And vet Harlem is, to a certain extent, th: 
opinion center of Negro America. Its disgruntle- 
ment, expressed through letters, speec hes and 
publications reaching into other sections of the 
country, might easily encourage a_ pessimist 
point of view among Negroes of other cities ex- 
ceeding even that justified by their actual situa- 
tion. It might be a wise investment for the Fed- 
eral government, in its concern for the moral 
of the Negro population, to give some thought 
to the special problems of the half-million dark- 
skinned residents of New York City. The socia! 
dividends of a rehabilitated Harlem, its citizens 
scattered on jobs throughout the five boroughs. 
its leaders occupied less with protest and mort 
with the common plans for the 
general good, could be incalcul- 
ably beneficial to the spirit of 
America at war. 

But this is only a small part of 
the job that must be done to or- 
ganize our national manpower ef- 
ficiently. Industry has already felt 
the effect of skilled labor short- 
ages: it faces further shortages in 
the near future. The fact that a 
million, or even a half million 
Negro workers are available and 
qualified, but are not being used, 
is passing the point of being a na- 
tional scandal; it can become a 
national disaster. Negroes must 
support programs aimed at bring- 
ing industrial management and 
resistant labor groups more quickly 
in line. If Negro labor is needed 
today, it must be employed now: 
if it will be needed tomorrow, to- 
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is none-too-soon for its train- 


«ial leadership among Neg- 
roc has thus far responded well to 
th issues of the whole defense 
proaam. Agreement on funda- 
mental issues bas been almost 
uncnimous; differences of opinion 
on strategy have been remark- 
ably slight. But the whole job can- 
not be done by racial leadership 
alone. The problems involved are 
too complex and the pressures to 
orgamized are too vast. 


It is heartening, if only for this 
reason, to note new blocs of opin- 
ion forming in the Negro’s behalf 
and bringing strength to his cause. 
For instance, in many Cities joint 
effort is being organized among 
various minority groups faced 
with problems of job discrimina- 
tion. In New York City this joint 
effort brings together organizations 
representing Negroes, Jews, Catho- 
lics, Puerto Ricans and foreign-born. Thus, to 
the organized strength of nearly half a million 
Negroes can be added that of a million and a 
half Jews, 700,000 Italians and three million 
Catholics on matters where the special interest 
of all are involved. 

And many local and international unions ar 
beginning to speak strongly and to the point 
on defense jobs for Negroes, opposing attempt» 
by management to set up racial barriers affect- 
ing some of their members. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the National Maritime Union. 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, the Steel Workers’ Organizine 
Committee, the Packinghouse Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee, these are a few of the unions 
in both the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. where 
support has been found for the Negro’s posi- 
tion on defense jobs. 

There are also indications that even within 
industrial management intelligent leadership is 
beginning to exert some influence on general 
personnel policies. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board recently questioned 102 employ- 
ers regarding their experiences in the use of Ne- 
ero labor and published the results which en- 
dorsed the competency of Negro workers. /n- 
dustrial News Service, publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, has re- 
cently carried items involving the efficiency of 
skilled Negro workers. Conferences of person- 
ne! directors during the past year have devoted 
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NYA student worker at Howard University, Washington, D. C., preparing 
chemistry experiment. In return for financial assistance from the NYA, such 
uséful jobs and gain future employment experience 


sessions to discussion of how to integrate Negro 
labor effectively in large industrial plants. 
What does all this mean to Negro youth who 
have thus far been unable to use their training 
in skilled occupations, or have been discouraged 
from completing training courses? It certainly 
doesn’t mean that traditional racial difficulties 
are ended and that millions of jobs will auto- 
matically open tomorrow. It does not mean 
that industrial management has journeyed to 
the mourners’ bench and returned in a repent- 
ant mood. Racial prejudice and administrative 
stupidity are too firmly entrenched in many 
managerial posts to be removed overnight. 
What these developments do mean is this: 
that we are at a period when the pressure of 
national self-interest, the growing enlightenment 
of labor leadership, an increase of public un- 
derstanding and better organization of Negro 
workers have combined to soften previously in- 
flexible attitudes of management. How far that 
flexibility can be developed will depend large- 
ly upon the qualifications that Negro workers 
offer and the dogged persistence with which 
they continue to press for employment. It will 
also depend upon the honesty of the American 
people’s conviction that Democracy, as a way 
of life, can be achieved and must be defended. 
If the people’s conviction is honest, the cause 
of the Negro worker will soon be won. If con- 
viction is lacking, the Negro’s cause becomes all 
the more important, for it becomes one of the 
ways by which this nation will yet be redeemed. 
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factory gate. Like a couple of hundred 

other men behind him and the four in 
front, he got up before daybreak, gulped a 
couple of crullers and a cup of coffee in a one- 
arm lunchroom on the corner and made a bee- 
line to the defense plant in search of a job. 


Ji SMITH was fifth in the line at the 


When the sleek, regal acting personnel man- 
ager showed up at eight, his office door was 
opened and one of his assistants shouted: “The 
first three of you men come on in.” Within ten 
minutes they had been signed up, told to re- 
port for work on the night shift. Smith went in 
with the second three. Instead of giving him 
an application blank to fill out, however, the 
assistant said: “Stand aside, you. We don’t hire 
your kind here, and we ain’t got time to argue 
about it.” 


Smith, burning up inside, crushed by the 
sheer cruelty of job discrimination, slunk out of 
the office, walked down the road and took a 
bus back to town to tell his wife “they don’t 
hire colored people.” 


There are in the United States today, hun- 
dreds of thousands of John Smiths, who, solely 
because they are colored citizens are denied the 
right to work and earn an honest living. How- 
ever, everybody knows this. At least he should 
by now. 

What everybody might not know by now is 
that the hundreds of thousands of John Smiths 
are angry as hornets about their unemployment 
plight and apathetic about the country’s war 
effort. 


“This is the white man’s war. How can any- 
body expect us to fight when we can’t even get 
a job? They’re handing us the same old stuff 
they did in 1917. Fight for Democracy. What 
Democracy?” young and old colored men and 
women are saying over and over again in every 
city in the nation. With one-tenth of the nation 
holding this point of view, it may well be im- 
possible for Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill 
to tote the four freedoms to the far corners of 
the globe because of a lack of freedom and 
unity at home. 


In spite of Pearl Harbor, Singapore and sub- 
marines off the East Coast, there has been little 
change in the attitude of employers about the 
hiring of colored workers. The problem of job 
discrimination is not only a serious threat to the 
nation’s morale in time of stress but also to its 
ability to produce war goods in sufficient quan- 
tities to give American fighting men an even 
break against the enemy on the far-flung battle 
fronts. This is seen in the establishment of Fed- 
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Discrimination 


@ By EARL BROWN 


eral and State agencies to combat discrimination 
in defense employment. 

Following a threat of a march on Washing- 
ton by some fifty-thousand Negroes last July 1, 
in protest against racial discrimination by em- 
ployers with juicy defense contracts, President 
Roosevelt appointed the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice. Before the Federal agency 
intended to combat discrimination in defense 
plants was established, Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York had appointed last 
March a similar state committee known as the 
New York State Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment. It is the only state committee 
of its kind in the country. Although Negroes 
suffer from discrimination more than any other 
so-called minority group, many complaints have 
been received by the New York Committee 
from Jewish persons and Americans of Italian 
extraction. The Negro is by no means the only 
victim of what amounts to Fascist activities in 
the United States. 


Although the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice and the New York State 
Committee on Discrimination in Employment 
have been functioning for more than six 
months, neither has made more than a minor 
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« ot in the problem of discrimination in defense 
i dustries. There are many reasons why this is 
»: (1) A majority of industrialists are not com- 
mitted in either spirit or practice to the prin- 
ciple of a democratic employment program. 
Many of them are even more hidebound in thei: 
employment prejudices than in their economic 
beliefs. (2) Neither the Federal nor the New 
York State committee has more than the power 
to expose employers or unions found guilty of 
discrimination in defense employment. (3) The 
size of the task confronting both committees has 
prevented them from effecting more than 
“token” gains in the comparatively short time 
they have been in existence. Nevertheless, it is 
easily conceivable that both committees could 
have done more than has been accomplished by 
them. As a matter of fact, Lieutenant Governor 
Charles Poletti of New York, who is also Co- 
ordinator of Defense of the Empire State, said, 
when he appeared recently before the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee in New York 
City, that the New York Committee could 
have done more than it has. He also frankly 
stated that the “future is dark.” 

Although the Presidential Executive Order 
prohibiting discrimination in defense employ- 
ment, because of race, religion or national ori- 
gin, enables Mr. Roosevelt to revoke the con- 
tract of any firm with defense orders found 
guilty of discrimination, no firm has yet suf- 
fered the ignominy of such action. The Federal 
Committee did, however, certify to the Presi- 
dent, who is solely responsible for the revoca- 
tion of contracts of firms found guilty of violat- 
ing the Executive Order, the case of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (A. F. of 
L.), which bars Negroes from its membership 
through a clause in its constitution. 

New York is far more progressive than any 
other state in the union with reference to the 
protection of the civil rights of its citizens. In 
its last session its Legislature passed the Ma- 
honey Act, which prohibits discrimination in 
employment by defense firms in the state be- 
cause of race, color or religion. The act, which 


became effective on September 1, 1941, carries 
a penalty of a minimum fine of fifty dollars and 
a maximum one of five hundred for any firm 
found guilty of discrimination. In his address 
before the Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee Mr. Poletti also admonished district attor- 
neys and other active agencies in localities 
throughout New York State to see that the law 
is carried out. Incidentally, it is possible to pre- 
dict that the courage and honesty of state offi- 
cials like Lieutenant Governor Poletti will bring 
more real and definite progress in the future 
than in the past in the solution of a problem 
that now amounts to a national scandal. 

The most significant thing about the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Employment is, 
doubtless, the fact that the Federal government 
and at least one state government have recog- 
nized that discrimination against Negroes and 
others does obtain in employment. Although 
before and during the depression efforts to com- 
bat such discrimination were prosecuted almost 
wholly by private organizations, the establish- 
ment of public agencies to treat with the prob- 
‘em is generally admitted to be a step in the 
right direction. It is of tremendous importance 
to establish democratic employment practices 
during the time of crisis. It will be equally or 
more important to see that they are maintained 
after the war. If a lack of democracy in em- 
ployment is seriously affecting the nation’s at- 
tempt to win the war it will prove to be simi- 
larly disastrous in its attempt to win the peace. 
This is why it is mandatory that our war for 
Democracy, 1942 style, be fought on the home 
front as well as half way round the world. Be- 
cause black men, as well as white, are aware of 
the moral values entailed in this war, it is as 
essential to win the moral support of all groups 
of Americans as it is to make bombers and 
bullets. Therefore, the efforts of those laboring 
on public committees for democracy in em- 
ployment must be more than mere gestures de- 
signed to rid government officials of a social 
headache during an emergency. 
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Blackout. . . 


i ley census says fifteen million of us— 
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I say thirty million—live 
In this great democracy. 


Add it for yourself. 


Last night, a man with a Groton-Harvard accent 
Talked into the bedrooms, and parlors, 

And kitchens, 

And automobiles, 

Of fifteen million Americans who listened, 
Proud, and frightened, 

With the pride and fear 

Of sanity 

Among the insane. 


Last night, fifteen million Americans 
Were paled 

Into identity 

With one hundred fifteen million 
Other Americans. 


But today, 

The same fifteen million Americans, 
Became America’s “tenth Americans,” 
Became America’s largest minority, 
Became Negroes again. 


Black troops marched with empty guns 
Through Southern towns 
Bristling with loaded guns. 


The South killed another Negro. 


In Wilmington, Delaware, 

A very blond woman showed 
Her very blond child 

A brown child. 

“See? That is a darky.” 


In Chicago, Illinois, 

A woman went to a doctor—said— 
“Oh! You’re colored!” 

And scurried away. 


And the voice of Kate Smith 
Blared out of loudspeakers 
On street corners— 

In drug stores— 

In barber shops— 

“God bless America—” 


And the same fifteen million 
Watched with accustomed eyes 
Their pleasant pigmentation 
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Grow black as hell 
And as evil. 


The same fifteen million 
Listened to Kate. 
Became fifteen million 
Nauseated 

Niggers. 


And as always, W. C. Handy, 
And Duke Ellington, 

And Ethel Waters, 

And Count Basie, 

And Maxine Sullivan, 

And jimmie Lunceford, 

And Ella Fitzgerald, 

Helped entertain 

In juke boxes 

During the blackout, 

In gaudy, chromium-streaked, 
Smoke-fogged, 

Dugouts. 


Sultry rhythm, 

And heat, 

And laughing water, 

Made part of the fifteen million 

Almost forget 

For as long as fifteen minutes at a time, 
That there was a blackout. 


Add it yourself. 

Fifteen million last night, 

And fifteen million today, 

Makes thirty million different people. 
Or fifteen million 

Split personalities. 


It’s all in how you look at it. 


And America salutes 
The stars and stripes. 


And shakes a defiant, 
Half mailed fut 

At un-American 
Systematized cruelty 
Everywhere— 


Except its own 
Rattling, 
Closeted, 
Skeleton. 


Any bonds today? 
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Who and 
What 


A retrospective review of the literature of the 
Negro for 1941. 


®@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


Part Il 


EITHER history nor sociology nor even 
N anthropology have as yet any defini- 

tive answer to our eternal question. But 
they are steadily though not directly approach- 
ing that goal. Progress toward such an objec- 
tive, it seems, cannot follow the bee-line, but 
must go, like the sailboat, on a tactical course, 
now overshooting the mark and tacking back 
on a counter zig-zag in the other direction. Out 
of successive emphases and from the polemical 
clash of differing interpretations, we are finally 
getting where the objective truth about the Ne- 
gro can be pieced together and put into a clear 
and meaningful perspective. 

In what is one of the richest seasons of so- 
ciological yield, we have in the factual litera- 
ture of 1941 several cases in point,—as an im- 
portant historical example, the corrective coun- 
ter-statements of Buckmaster’s unconventional 
history of the anti-slavery movement, Let My 
People Go; or in the sociological field, the un- 
orthodox approaches and conclusions of the cur- 
rent American Youth Commission studies of 
Negro youth; or again, in the case of anthro- 
pology, the provocative counter-statements of 
Herskovits’ The Myth of the Negro Past. The 
older commonplaces about the Negro are being 
challenged on every hand, and the last phase,- 
let us hope, of the generation-long polemics of 
race theory is coming to a head. As I have al- 
ready stated, there is often over-emphasis and 
over-simplification in these new provocative 
counter-statements ; and they, too, in many cases 


lack the full objectivity and final equilibrium of 
the ultimate truth. However, they are far more 
objective and realistic than the points of view 
and theories which they challenge and threaten 
to displace or modify, and unlike them, are not 
grounded either in majority bias or minority 
apologetics. Two very vital requisites for scien- 
tific objectivity and final truth are rapidly es- 
tablishing themselves,—race scholarship is shed- 
ding its protective sentimentalities and apologet- 
ic bias, while white scholarship, on the other 
hand, both by more sympathetic penetration 
and through wise interracial collaboration, is 
getting almost for the first time an “inside” view 
of Negro life. Such collaboration, in fact, is be- 
coming the order of the day, as will be even 
more apparent when the full series of the Car- 
negic-Myrdal monographs becomes published. 
The American Youth Commission series is an- 
other notable example of this warrantable and 
fruitful type of collaborative study. 

As such scholarship matures, scientific integra- 
tion removes more and more the isolation and 
the “peculiar” uniqueness of the Negro’s situa- 
tion and its problems. Common denominator 
forces and factors are increasingly used to ex- 
plain and interpret Negro life. The en bloc con- 
ceptions of the Negro are breaking down grad- 
ually into proper and realistic recognition of the 
diversifications as circumstances and environ- 
ment vary from place to place, or from genera- 
tion to generation. Both sociologists and anthro- 
pologists are beginning to recognize the comple- 
mentary effect of the Negro on whites as well as 
the effects of the white on the Negro ; class strat- 
ification among Negroes is at last being taken 
into serious account, and general economic and 
social factors are coming to the fore as trans- 
cending in influence the traditionally “racial.” 
A book like Color and Human Nature, as last 
year’s Children of Bondage, introduces the wel- 
come novelty of the case study approach and 
psycho-analytic interpretation, as well as the di- 
versification of individuality alongside those of 
class stratification and type of community en- 
vironment. Thus Be Their Destiny specifically 
stresses community structure and the part it 
plays in racial and interracial reactions. Color, 
Class and Personality not only takes into ac- 
count all these vital variables, but poses the 
basic problems of Negro youth over the com- 
mon denominator of the cognate issues in the 
life of American youth generally. Community 
studies of the Negro, like that on the New Haven 
Negroes, wisely styled a “social history,” take 
on increasingly what the Chicago school calls 
an “ecological” approach, that is, revealing the 
influence on the Negro of the immediate en- 
vironment and its socio-economic forces. Indeed 
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some of them treat the Negro condition as one 
of the significant indices of these common com- 
munity factors. Even Professor Herskovits’ study, 
in spite of its emphasis, (indeed, I would say, 
its overemphasis) on the hypothesis of African 
culture survivals, uses the Negro as a base for 
the study of general sociological and cultural 
phenomena, and thus makes the analysis yield 
something beyond the mere explanation of the 
Negro’s own situation in terms of insight into 
the general nature of social forces and cultural 
process. The positive side of The Myth of The 
Negro Past thus becomes its analysis of the in- 
terplay of the forces of cultural survival and 
assimilation and its evidence about the general 
character of acculturation. A book like When 
Peoples Meet, sub-titled “A Study in Race and 
Culture Contacts,” generalizes even further, and 
places the so-called race question in a universal 
context of culture contacts and conflicts, em- 
phasizing the common features and forces in- 
volved in majority and minority relations and 
their interaction on a world scale. In a period 
of world crisis, precipitated by a global war, 
it is particularly significant and promising when 
the study of race and interracial problems 
broadens out into an integrated analysis, on the 
one hand, of basic problems of human group 
relations and on the other, of wide-scale com- 
parative study of universal forces in group in- 
teraction. 

Henrietta Buckmasters’ well documented story 
of the “Underground Railroad” and the Aboli- 
tion movement, in addition to being the most 
outspoken evaluation of the part played by the 
Negro himself in the struggle for freedom, 
rightly stresses the sustained and widespread 
collaboration of the white and Negro anti- 
slavery forces. Historically authoritative. the 
narrative is lifted from the level of dead his- 
tory to its proper plane of a great national 
crusade. Even more than in the previous studies 
of slave revolts and insurrections, the figure of 
the militant Negro is strikingly documented and 
vindicated in his all too underestimated role of 
co-author of his own freedom; the Negro aboli- 
tionists, Purvis, Forten, Redmond, Lenox, Wells 
Brown, Delaney, Douglass and Harriet Tub- 
man are properly paired with their white spon- 
sors and collaborators,—Garrison, Tappan, 
Coffin, Parker, Burney and John Brown. Carry- 
ing the same heroic story, with less documenta- 
tion and somewhat less accurate perspective, 
Anna Curtis’ Stories of the Underground Rail- 
road performs a similar service for the less so- 
phisticated reader. 

In a more traditional historical vein, A. A. 
Taylor continues his reconstruction period stu- 
dies with a factual but not too interpretive nar- 
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Let My People Go._-Henrietta Buckmaster. New York 
Harper & Bros. $3.50 

Stories of the Underground Railroad—Anna L. Curti 
New York: Island Workshop Co-op. Press, Inc 
$1.75. 

The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880 -A. A. Taylo: 
Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers. $3.01 

New Haven Negroes Robert Austin Warner. Nev 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. $3.50. 

A History of Wilberforce University—F. A. McGinnis 
Wilberforce, Ohio: Wilberforce Press. $2.50. 

Howard University: A History, 1867-1940 —Walte 
Dyson. Washington, D. C Howard University Press 
$4.00 

!2 Million Black Voices Richard Wright. Photo-di 
rection by Edwin Rosskam. New York: The Viking 
Press. $5.00 

Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. New York: The 
Pathway Press. $5.00 

Father of the Blues: An Autobiography--W. C. Handy 
New York The Macmillan Co. $3.00 

Marian Anderson--Kosti Vehanen. New York: Whitt 
lesev $2.50 

imber Gold Arnold H. Maloney. New York Wendel! 
Malliet & Co. 


rative of The Negro in Tennessee; important 
principally for its documentation of the Negro 
factors in the politics of a border state. Of de- 
cidedly different scope and interpretative power 
is the social history already mentioned of .Vev 
Haven Negroes by Robert A. Warmer. Here, 
with the aid of obviously competent Negro re- 
search assistance, the life story of a Northern 
Negro community has been illuminatingly told 
from colonial times to the present day. This is 
a type of story sorely needed despite the some- 
what discouraging revelation in this instance 
fa group tragedy of economiK displacement 
downward to marginal and less skilled labor. 
typical, we fear, of the older Northern centers of 
the Negro population and especially of New 
England. More and more Negro studies will 
need, as in this case, to be put on an intensive 
regional or local basis, both for historical and 
sociological accuracy and for the correct eval- 
uation of interracial reactions. 

Two pioneer chronicles of the history of Wil- 
berforce and Howard Universities open up the 
lagging field of institutional history. Each gar- 
ners the materials needed for the definitive his- 
tories that must eventually be written of these 
institutions, which in that case, must discuss 
them more penctratingly in terms of their con- 
temporary social conditions and educational 
policies. The Howard narrative, product of a 
lifetime’s avocational interest on the part of 
Professor Walter Dyson, though cast in the 
reminiscent “alumni mould,” more nearly ap- 
proaches a generally useful and interesting pub- 
lic chronicle of one of our most important edu- 
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cational centers. In a documentary way, it has 
per‘ormed a very necessary service. 

it history has long since outgrown the tra- 
ditt mal job of factual chronicling ; the modern 
brond stands or falls by interpretation. In a less 
tra litional, in fact in a provocatively unortho- 
dos vein, Richard Wright has attempted in 
Twelve Million Black Voices a folk history of 
the Negro. His identification of the mass Negro 
with the whole historical Negro cause has al- 
ready been discussed; with the qualified 
srvation that however over-generalized, a 
neglected segment of our problem and an im- 
portant economic analysis of our disadvantaged 
minority status is not to be ignored. But al- 
though such a gilt horse is not to be looked at 
too much askance, from the point of view of a 
complete and objective historical story the work 
has to be challenged and taken with the reser- 
vations necessary to polemical and partis pris 
interpretations. Frankly stated as a thesis at the 
outset, the reader knows, however, precisely 
what assent or discount to apply; certainly Mr. 
Wright cannot be sailing or riding 
under false colors. 


accused of 


In the field of biography a wide gamut is 
covered by a minimum of publications; at least 
they do not overlap in type. One of the most 
significant is the timely re-publication by the 
Pathway Press of one of the few classics of Ne- 
ero autobiography, —Frederick Douglass's Life 
nd Times. Here, of course, we not only have 
this heroic past and its still pertinent cxample. 
but the field of statesmanship and public move- 
At the other pole of achievement, we 
have an intimate and first-hand account of 
Marian Anderson's mid-career by her friend 
and accompanist, Kosti Vehanen. This authen- 
tic record of her phenomenal and rather sudden 
international success after years of painstaking 
preparation becomes a rare item of Negro biog- 
raphy in the field of formal music, and preserves 
the record in undisputed inside documentation. 
It also gives us inspiring glimpses of the im- 
perturbable personality around which the ex- 
citing drama seems to revolve without consider- 
able change or effect; to the extent that the 
symbolic element rather than the human even- 
tually dominates the book, particularly with 
that historically symbolic climax with which 
the narrative ends,—-the Easter Sunday Lincoln 
Memorial concert. 

Quite more earthly and human in its appeal 
is the chatty, almost garrulous narrative of 


ments. 


W. C. Handy, the Father of the Blues. Here is 
the inning of the Negro folk element and its 
Cinderella story of early persecution and dis- 
dain and eventual fame and glory. The riches 


of that bonanza of jazz and ragtime were not 
vouchsafed to Mr. Handy, but at least from 
an authoritative source the Negro credit for the 
original contribution that Tin Pan Alley and 
the commercial music trust have all too glibly 
claimed is set down beyond all dispute and 
gainsaying. To have accomplished this culmin- 
ating task of a lifetime of loyal music pioneer- 
ing is probably one of Mr. Handy’s deepest 
satisfactions as it will also be one of his most 
appreciated racial services. In quite another 
field, that of research science, Dr. Maloney con- 
tributes the autobiography of a pioneering phar- 
macologist. Aside from its personal significance, 
this book will undoubtedly have inspirational 
value in documenting the possibilities of Negro 
success in a field that, as a matter of fact, has 
had considerable achievement, like that of De- 
laney, Turner, Carver, Hinton, Imes, Julian, 
and Just, but far too little biographical chron- 
icling. 

In the historical chapters of the various state 
guides sponsored by the Federal and now the 
State Writers’ Projects, from time to time 
the honorable precedent set at the outset of in- 
cluding the Negro has taken firm root and 
fiourished. With variable interpretative power, 
but almost without exception, such chapters or 
passing mention have been a creditable feature 
of publications that now 
in the union. Two 
specialized studies of Negro life, both of folk- 
lore and folkwavs, have also appeared this year, 

Mason Crum’s Gullah and the Georgia Proj- 
ects Drums and Shadows. They are both ac- 
ceptable contributions to the documentation of 
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Gullah—_Mason Crum. Durham, N. C. 
sity Press. $3.50 
Drums and Shadows—Georgia Writers’ Project. 
Ga.: University of Georgia Press. $3.00. 
Sharecroppers All—Arthur Raper and Ira De A. Reid 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of N. C. Press. $3.00 
Growing Up in the Black Belt—-Charles S. Johnson 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education 
$2.25. 
Deep South 
Mary R. Gardner. 
cago Press. $4.50. 
Thus Be Their Destiny—J. Howell Atwood, Donald W. 
Wyatt, Vincent J. Davis and Ira D. Walker. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education. $.75. 
Color and Human Nature—W. Liovd Warner, Buford 
N. Junker and Walter A. Adams. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. $2.25. 
The Negro Federal Government Worker—J. W. Hayes. 
Washington, D. C.: Howard University Press. $1.50. 
When Peoples Meet—Alain Locke and Bernhard J. 
Stern. New York: Progressive Education Assn. $3.50. 
The Myth of the Negro Past—Melville J. Herskovits 
New York: Harper & Bros. 00. 


Athens, 


Allison Davis, Burleigh G. Gardner and 
Chicago, Ill: University of Chi- 


our folk-lore, though in each case, I think they 

are too naively primitivist in their interpretation 
of the materials. They do the invaluable service, 
whatever reservations will ultimately be placed 
on the commentary, of collating this material 
before it vanishes completely. But they reveal 
the South and the Negro that are vanishing. 

The South that is still very much with us, 
and that remains one of the basic concerns of 
national reconstruction is presented by another 
series of books, three of which are definitive 
studies of prime sociological importance. Share- 
croppers All, the joint work of Ira Reid and 
Arthur Raper, in addition to being a sound eco- 
nomic and sociological diagnosis of the break- 
down of the Southern rural economy, provides 
a basis of constructive remedy not merely for 
the economic nub of the “race problem” but of 
the much needed economic rehabilitation of the 
entire South. It finds common factors behind 
the regional as well as the racial differentials, 
furnishing scientific confirmation of Booker 
Washington’s instinctive common-sense which 
expressed itself in the epigrammatic—*You can’t 
hold a man down in the ditch without staying 
down there with him.” The book’s bold analysis 
is matched by its brave prophecy, for on the 
one hand it frankly says: “The representative 
of the new South knows that the region is less 
handicapped by the sharecroppers than by the 
heritage of the plantation system, less by out- 
side opposition than by inside complacency, less 
by the presence of the Negro than by the white 
man’s attitude toward him, less by the spectre 
of class uprisings and Negro domination than 
by the fear of them” and then concludes that 
“the South, by integrating national and com- 
munity efforts may be able to pay the bills of 
yesterday’s exploitation of land and man, may 
be able to conserve and use her natural resources 
and so restore the region to its rightful place in 
the nation.” 

With usual statistical thoroughness, but with 
the implementation of case studies and person- 
ality profiles, Dr. Charles S. Johnson adds to 
his impressive series of studies the latest,— 
Growing Up in The Black Belt. His picture gains 
an important human dimension thereby, and 
to the usual analysis of the Southern rural econ- 
omy is added a picture of a restive, changing 
though bewildered younger generation. No one 
reading the analysis can overlook the immi- 
nence of momentous psychological change in 
spite of all the expected provincialisms and in- 
feriority depressions: the almost frightening 
paradox of a changing Negro in a recalcitrant 
South that either refuses to change or to recog- 
nize change. 

The Deep South takes a more academic turn 
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in a painstaking analysis of the structure of 
what a group of researchers have chosen as ‘he 
“typical Southern society.”” As a general th: sis 
the authors emphasize the rigid dominance of 
the bi-racial “caste system,” but in spite of its 
almost endless documentation have to report 
from time to time such numerous anomalies a id 
exceptions as almost to invalidate the practi al 
usefulness of this much-mooted “caste theor,” 
for a practical understanding of Southern : >- 
cial code and practise. Both sex and busin ss 
relations have always had their devious ways of 
bridging the “great social divide,” and the Old 
South, never any too consistent in its actual 
practise of race relations, except on the basis 
of anything pragmatically conducive to domin- 
ance and exploitation, should not have been 
taken so seriously according to the letter of its 
stock rationalizations. The longer one resides 
in the South the more conscious one becomes of 
its inconsistencies and exceptions. Not only 
more notice should have been taken of these, 
but also of the forces of insecurity and challenge: 
which the South now faces. Scant attention has 
been paid, however, to the insecure economic 
structure of the entire society or to the increas- 
ing conflict of economic interests with the tra- 
ditional social values both among the whites and 
Negroes. For lack of this, the study is on the 
whole academic, sterile and retrospective, 
whereas with emphasis on such economic fact- 
ors, it could so easily have been enlighteningly 
diagnostic and practically helpful. 

Color and Human Nature, the parallel story 
of Negro life in an urban industrial center, fur- 
nishes, in marked contrast, a vital, dynamic ac- 
count of what it means to be a Negro in America 
of today. The basic forces and reactions to 
which it calls attention are common even to the 
rural Southern situation which The Deep South 
so dully anatomizes, but in addition, the pecu- 
liar stresses of urban competition, of wider 
class differentiation and of economic and cul- 
tural advancement are illuminatingly reported. 
Nor are the findings too highly generalized, for 
case reports emphasize both the successful and 
the unsuccessful accommodations which circum- 
stance and personality introduce into the racial 
equation. The reader gets the impression that 
there are important variables of color, class, eco- 
nomic and educational status, and even of sex 
and personality which defy any mass or even 
any regional formula, and make of each indi- 
vidual life a rather unpredictable drama of per- 
sonality development and adjustment in spite 
of the handicaps of prejudice. Superimposed, 
one gets, of course, the other side of the picture, 
a clear knowledge of the group predicament and 
its resistant, reactionary traditions and limita- 
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tons. The net result is a balanced sane perspec- 
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ive. 

The Myth of the Negro Past, culminating 
vears of painstaking comparative study of the 
Negro in Africa, North, Central and South 
America, is inevitably an important book. In 
line with the progressive wing of anthropolo- 
vical scholarship, it attempts considerable and 
vindicating revision of traditional conceptions 
of the Negro. Over against the stereotype of 
the Negro’s childlike, docile character, it docu- 
ments the little known facts of considerable so- 
cial and cultural resistance to slave subordina- 
tion. Against conventional notions of low-grade 
African stock and of “inferior,” negligible cul- 
ture background, it advances and justifies the 
facts of biological hardihood, seasoned social 
discipline and considerable cultural development 
in the African racial background. It is argued 
that a knowledge of this cultural background 
will lessen prejudice and rehabilitate the Negro 
considerably in American public opinion,—a 
strangely moralistic corollary, arguing well for 
the author’s humanity but scarcely realistic 
enough to justify this moralistic departure from 
scientific objectivity. What is of most value in 
the book is neither this cultural vindication, 
salutary as it is for the lay public, black and 
white, nor this moral reformism, but the broad- 
ly gauged analysis of the African background 
and its widespread linkages with all parts of the 
American continent through the dispersion of 
the slave trade. This, as has already been said, 
is a story of reciprocal cultural interchange and 
influence, of Negro on white, and white on Ne- 
gro, and constitutes a pioneer contribution to 
the ground problems of acculturation as it has 
affected the African peoples and their Western 
descendants. In this area, the study is as valu- 
able for the lines of prospective research it 
forecasts as for those it tentatively summarizes. 

But here again, a reformist zeal overem- 
phasizes the thesis of African survivals, trans- 
forming it from a profitable working hypothesis 
into a dogmatic obsession, claiming arbitrary 
interpretations of customs and folkways which 
in all common-sense could easily have alterna- 
tive or even compound explanations. Instead 
of suggesting the African mores and dispositions 
as conducive factors along with other more im- 
mediate environmental ones, the whole force of 
the explanation, in many instances, pivots on 
Africanisms and their sturdy, stubborn survival. 
The extreme logic of such a position might, as 
a matter of fact, lead to the very opposite of 
Dr. Herskovits’ liberal conclusions, and damn 
the Negro as more basically peculiar and unas- 
similable than he actually is or has proved him- 
self to be. As elsewhere, the truth would seem 


Africana 

Mumbo Jumbo, Esquire—-James Saxon Childers. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. $5.00. 

Focus on Africa—Richard U. Light. Washington, D. C.: 
American Geographic Society. $5.00. 

Native African Medicine—George Way Harley, M.D. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

The Customs of the Baganda—Sir Apolo Kagwa. Edited 
by G. Kalibala. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.00. 

Married Life in an African Tribe—I. Schapera. New 
York: Sheridan House, $3.50. 

The Colour Bar in East Africa—Norman Leys. Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Economic History of Liberia—George W. Brown. 
Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers. $3.00. 


to be in between either extreme of interpretation, 
either that of the Negro as the empty-handed, 
parasitic imitator or that of the incurably ata- 
vistic nativist. In fact, because of his forced 
dispersion and his enforced miscegenation, the 
Negro must eventually be recognized as a cul- 
tural composite of more than ethnic complexity 
and cultural potentiality. 

James Saxon Childers in Mumbo jumbo 
Esquire recognizes the same growing complex- 
ity in the African. Of Africa today he says: 
“Any book that limits itself to either the primi- 
tive or the modern in Africa is unfair; such a 
book does not tell the whole story. A reporter 
must leave the city and go into the jungle, leave 
the jungle and return to the city ; he must travel 
over paved highways in automobiles and over 
the desert on camels.” Sketchy but highly sug- 
gestive, and what is more important, open- 
minded, this enlightened and enlightening tra- 
velogue represents a new symptom of broad- 
ened interracial and intercultural understand- 
ing. Dr. George Brown’s competent Economic 
History of Liberia is particularly gratifying, as 
an American Negro’s evaluation of this offshoot 
of American Negro colonization. The Oxford 
Press reprint of the Baganda scholar’s study of 
his own people’s customary law is equally symp- 
tomatic ; as is also Professor Schapera’s compre- 
hensive study of Marned Life in An African 
Tribe, a study of constructive modifications of 
Kgatla tribal customs after the initial forced 
changes and disruption of colonial South African 
contact. Such studies are no longer exotica ; they 
are at the heart of our contemporary problems 
of world crisis and world reconstruction. Though 
sentimentally interested as Negroes, we should 
more and more become interested in these issues 
as world citizens. The international significance 
and import of Africa today may very well add 
another dimension to the experience of being 
Negro, and lead even to the renovation and 
enrichment of the all too confused and limited 
current concept of who and what is Negro. 
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DETROIT NEGRO WORKERS UPGRADED 
FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


“Janitors and laborers yesterday—skilled workers in 
war production today!” This statement was recentls 
made by Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Chief of the Neer 
Employment and Training Branch of the Labor Division 
of the War Production Board. He also said that hun- 
dreds of Negro workers have undergone this transition 
recently in Detroit and thousands more will be similarly 
affected as the automobile industry is converted to full 
time production of tanks, shells and aircraft 

This integration of Negro workers into the Michigan 
defense effort is being accomplished through the Six- 
Point Transfer Program, Dr. Weaver said, and through 
close cooperation of organized labor, management 
and representatives of the Negro Employment and 
Training Branch 

“Several obstacles have been surmounted through the 
action of international officials of the LAW-CIO ina 
invoking the non-discrimination clause in the union's 
constitution. The union has also -stablished international 
and local interracial committees to enforce the provisions 
of this policy.” 

This machinery was used recently by international 
union representatives, Dr. Weaver stated. to overcom 


the opposition of white workers in several plants of the 


Machine tool operation, Miller High School, Detroit Public Schools. This type of training 
enables workers to qualify for skilled employment in industry. The instructor, Claude Harz ard 
(right), is a product of the Ford Trade School. He was sent to the World's Fair in Chicago ies 
and New York by the Ford 


Survey of the Month 


Motor Company to demonstrate a machine, for the invention of 


which he is principally responsible. 


Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company to the transfer of Neg: 
foundry workers and laborers to defense production o 
a basis of seniority. 

As a result, by January 10, 1942, more than 10 
Negroes were at work in the Kelsey Hayes military plat 
as punch press operators, picklers, assemblers, and labor 
ers and janitors; an additional 107 were drill pre: 
operators, assemblers, punch press operators, shipper 
receivers and laborers in the Kelsey Hayes McGrav 
Plant No. 2, and 154 others were employed in skilled 
semi-skilled and unskilled positions in the Kelsey Hay: 
McGraw Plant No. 1. At the same time, an upgrading 
program was instituted for ‘Negro workers who wer 
transferred to the Kelsey Hayes Plymouth (Michigan 
plant 

Similar opposition of white workers was overcome in 
the Chrysler Tank Arsenal where 225 Negro janitors 
were transferred from the Dodge plant. A sizable num- 
ber of these colored workers have been upgraded to 
material handlers, washing machine men, stock chasers 
and foremen. Transfers and uperading are continuing 
daily 

Reports by representatives of Dr. Weaver's office re- 
vealed further that 126 Negroes had received employ- 

nt in the Murray Cocrporation’s Aircraft Plant No. 
2 and in a variety of skills. Included among these col- 
ored workers were air- 
craft riveters, assem- 


blers, aircraft repair- 


men, electric truck 


drivers and stock 


handlers. Six Negroes 


were enrolled in th- 


companys training 
school at 90 cents an 
hour, and 38 others 
had just been fineer- 


printed and examined 


for enrollment 


Of 32. transferred 


and uperaded janitors 


at the Lansing plant 
of the Oldsmobil- 


Company, 18 were do- 


ing precision work on 


milling machines and 


others were working 


as assemblers, washers 
and degreasers. Neg- 


roes are also employed 


as riveters on aircraft 


assembly, sanders, 


anodizers, heat treat- 
ers and material han- 
dlers at the Briggs 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany and several are 
in the com- 
pany’s aircraft school. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE ENTERS 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


reared for all-out production to help the United 
N.tions win the war, the machine shop of Hampton In- 
stitute’s division of trades and industries, recently com- 
pi-ted the task of changing over production from the 
making of boat parts and special couplings for torpedo 
boats to the producing of shallow-water mines for us: 
by submarine chasers 

The torpedo boat couplings job is one of several im- 
portant defense orders which have been filled since the 
beginning of the present school term. 

Other defense production jobs have included orders 
for boat shaftines, control levers and trucking wheels 
used for loading and unloading boats. The most recent 
infense production was that of manganese bronze cou- 
plings for torpedoes 

* 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE REPORTS 
INDUSTRIAL PLACEMENTS 


The Springfield (Ill.) Urban League, William M 
Ashby, executive secretary, announced recently that it 
had been successful in placing Negro girl elevator opera- 
tors in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel of that city. 

Mr. Ashby also reported that two industrial plants 
which do not now employ Negroes have promised to de 
so in the near future. He has conferred with the presi- 
dent of the Baker Manufacturing Company, makers of 
heavy road eguipment, who promised to give emplov- 
ment to Negro electric welders, lathe operators and dri’! 
press operators. This firm has interviewed six young 
men trained as electric welders in the NYA Work Experi- 
ence Center. It was believed that lathe operators might 
be obtained from this same source. The Urban Leagu 
executive also held conferences with the president of 
the Sangamo Electric Company, which manufactures 
meters. This plant now has defense contracts amounting 
to nearly $2,000,000 and is converting its machinery 
from a civilian to a war production basis. Mr. Ashby 
was assured that this plant will employ Negroes when 
the conversion is completed and war production begins 

NEGRO NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 


The Kansas City Negro National Defense Committer 
met at the offices of the Urban League of Kansas City 
on February 6 to hear reports on employment, training, 
trade unionism, defense housing and the civilian defense 
program as related to the Negro population. Thomas 
A. Webster, executive secretary of the Urban League 
of Kansas City, opened the meeting, which was at- 
tended by representatives from church, school, fraternal, 
labor, civic and social organizations. Reports were re- 
ceived from various representatives of agencies dealing 
with national defense programs. 

J. E. Gillespie of the NYA reported that 124 youth 
were being trained in shect metal, radio and auto me- 
chanics in Kansas City in three 8-hour shifts. Of these 
trainees, he said 25 percent were Negroes; and of 112 
vouth working on defense projects in Kansas City, he 
reported that 24 were Negroes. He also stated that 
although 24 white girls were employed on such projects, 
there were no Negro girls. W. W. Caldwell, Jr., an 


instructor at Lathrop Center, stated that ten classes of 
24 men each are being conducted on each shift :t 
this school and that in his own class there were 18 
Negroes. Miss Roberta Coffey, an interviewer with the 
Negro Division, U. S. Employment Service, stated that 
applicants for employment were being advised and urged 


to take defense training. 

Lewis W. Clymer, War Production Board representa- 
tive, stated that over 500 workers were employed at the 
Remington Arms plants. Of this number 163 Negroes 
are working on annealing ovens, earning from 73 cents 
to $1.10 per hour; 11 women employed as service opera- 
tors; and that he was working to place Negro women as 
inspectors in the plant. He said that there was a con- 
tinued upgrading of Negro workers from maintenance 
to the annealing prccesses and that it was his belief that 
eventually annealing operations in all the buildings 
would be turned over to Negroes. He also reported that 
58 Negroes were employed at the North American Avia- 
tion plant, including 47 in plant maintenance, 4 inspec- 
tors and one each in the paint shop, foundry, flight test 
service and warehouse and receiving 

E. Vincent Suitt, industrial secretary of the Kansas 
City Urban League, reported on Negro union crafts in 
building construction. On the Fairfax Defense Hous- 
ing Project he stated 65 were employed—17 carpenters, 
including one foreman, 34 laborers, 2 lathers and 12 
plaster tenders. On the Lake City construction he re- 
ported 63 Negro laborers out of 250 employed and 
plaster tenders. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH ADDRESSES 
URBAN LEAGUE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the National 
Urban League was held on Wednesday, February 11, 
1942, in New York City. Its theme was “Mobilizing Negro 
Citizens for Victory and Peace.” The meeting was held in 
three sections—a business meeting and a round table di:s- 
cussion in the afternoon at the Russell Sage Foundation 
and a dinner meeting at the Aldine Club in the evening 
L. Hollingsworth Wood presided at the business meet- 
ing and William H. Baldwin at the round table dis- 
cussion. Roger N. Baldwin, director, American Civil 
Liberties Union, was the discussion leader. The par- 
ticipants were: Warren M. Banner, director of th: 
National Urban League’s Department of Research, whos- 
subject was “Harlem—A_ Social Condition”; George 
DeMar, industrial secretary, Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh, whose topic was “Unfilled Jobs and Idle Work- 
ers’; and Caroline Singer, author and journalist, who 
discussed “Women and Civilian Morale.” 

Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress and di- 
rector of the Office of Facts and Figures, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the dinner meeting, at which William 
H. Baldwin presided and L. Hollingsworth Wood 
served as toastmaster. Mr. MacLeish said that Amer- 
icans have become a united nation, certain of the justice 
of their cause and sure in their determination to conquer 
the Axis. And, while still hating war, today believe 
wholeheartedly in the war and “will most certainly win 
it.” 

Other speakers were: Roy Wilkins, editor of The 
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Crisis, and Miss Pauline Redmond, associate director, 
Division of Youth Activities, Office of Civilian Defense 
Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of the National 
Urban League, presented a summary of the round table 
discussion. 

Officers of the League elected at the business meeting 
were: William H. Baldwin, president; Hubert T. De- 
lany, vice-president; Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Virginia Schoellkopf, treasurer. 


* * 


DEFENSE VOCATIONAL TRAINING COURSES 
TAKEN BY 3,900 COLORED TRAINEES 


The first wartime report showing the number of 
Negro trainees employed by the Work Projects Admin- 
istration on its National Defense Vocational Training 
Project was issued recently. 

Figures compiled December 16, 1941, in 41 States 
where this training is open to all qualified persons show 
a national total of 32,842 traines. Of this number 3,966 
were colored. They composed 12.1 percent of all work- 
ers refreshing their skills or learning new vocations of 
value to war industries. 

The report also showed that the 821 Negro trainees 
employed on the National Defense Training Project in 
Illinois placed that State first in the number of colored 
persons taking the courses offered by the WPA. New 
York stood second to Illinois with 394 Negro trainees ; 
then followed Michigan, 356; Ohio, 300; Pennsylvania, 
199; and the District of Columbia, 172. Puerto Rico 
had 178 Negro trainees. 


PITTSBURGH URBAN LEAGUE 
ACCEPTS STUDENT AIDE 


Charles Edward Eason, from the Atlanta University 
School of Social Work, has been accepted by the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh as a student aide. He will work 
primarily in its Recreation Department, with some as- 
signments in other departments to familiarize him with 
all phases of Urban League work. Mr. Eason is a grad- 
uate of Livingstone College, has been employed by the 
Hartford (Conn.) Tuberculosis and Public Health So- 
ciety, and is now a candidate for his master’s degree in 
social work. He has also been a social investigator and 
interviewer for the Welfare Department of New York 
City. 

CHICAGO NEGRO POST OFFICE CLERK 
MADE SUB-STATION SUPERINTENDENT 


Alonzo J. Jernigan, a clerk in the Chicago post office 
for the past 14 years, was advanced recently to the su- 
perintendency of South Water Market sub-station. Mr. 
Jernigan was born in Sandersville, Ga. He received his 
education in the public schools of Chicago and at More- 
house College. He is 34 years old, married, and an 
active leader in the Chicago branch of the National Al- 
liance of Postal Employees. 

* * 


THE LATE DR. E. E. JUST EULOGIZED 
IN SCIENCE MAGAZINE 


The late Dr. Ernest E. Just, former head of the De- 
partment of Zoology at Howard University, who was 
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one of the twelve Negroes recently named on the Ho: 
Roll in 1941 in a nation-wide poll conducted by 1 
Schomburg Collection, has been cited in Science M. + 
azine as “undoubtedly the best investigator in the fir 
of biology that the Negro people have produced 
America.” 

The article, written as a memorial to the scientist 
his former collaborator and friend, Frank R. Lillie, : 
viewed the life of the Negro scientist who “was mc 
widely acquainted with the embryological resources 
the marine fauna than prebably any other person.” 

Dr. Just, who died in Washington on October 2°, 
1941, was outstanding mainly because of his research>s 
in the biology of the cell, on which he experimented ovr 
a period of years in an effort to exploit the riddle « 
life. He won an international reputation for his r- 
search work in laboratories in Italy, France and Ger- 
many, where he remained for more than eight years. 


TWO ASS'T. COORDINATORS APPOINTED 
TO PHYSICAL FITNESS DIVISION, OCD 


John B. Kelly, Director of Physical Fitness in the 
Office of Civilian Defense, announced on February 4, 
the appointment of Jesse Owens, Olympic track star, 
and Miss Charlotte Moton, former physical education 
instructor of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., as his 
assistant coordinators in the national office of the Divi- 
sion of Physical Fitness in the Office of Civilian Defense 

Mr. Kelly said they will assist him in coordinating 
physical fitness activities throughout the Negro com- 
munities. Miss Moton and Mr. Owens took office in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kelly said he hopes every Negro in America will 
take an active part in the physical fitness activities in 
his community and said he feels that his office is for- 


tunate in securing such people as Miss Moton and Mr 
Owens. 


QUEENS COLLEGE GRADUATE RECEIVES 
FELLOWSHIP IN CHEMISTRY DEPT. 


Miss Marie Daly, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 
Daly, of Corona, L. 1. a February graduate of Queens 
College, has been appointed a fellow in the chemistry 
department of that institution. She will serve as a lec- 
ture-assistant in the morning sessions. Miss Daly grad- 
uated magna cum laude and received an award of $50. 
Throughout her school career she has led in scholarship. 
She received the regent’s scholarship upon graduating 
from high school four years ago and the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha scholarship as well. Miss Daly is now enrolled 
in New York University for her master’s degree. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE GETS INCREASED 
GRANT FROM UNITED FUND 


When the United Fund of Pittsburgh made its allot- 
ment to member agencies for the year 1942, the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh received an increase for the fourth 
time in five years. The increased grant, together with 
certainly other budgetary adjustments, will give the 
League approximately $2,500 more for 1942 than was 
available for its 1941 work. 
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NOW YORK WOMEN ACTIVE IN 
Vy DLUNTEER DEFENSE WORK 


.s part of the American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
itional organization for volunteer service, with head- 
) arters at 11 East 58th Street, New York City, and 
lo. al units which, in New York City, are set up geo- 
phically according to battalions of the Fire Depart- 
mont, Divisions 12 and 16 function in Harlem. Mrs. 
James S. Watson is chairman of Division 12 and Mrs. 
Henry K. Craft heads up Division 16. Mrs. T. Arnold 
H:!! coordinates the work of both divisions as general 
chairman. 

These units were organized in July, 1941, and their 
membership is interracial. During the short period of 
their existence, they have registered more than 1,500 
women and have graduated a number of classes in First 
Aid and Air Raid Precaution. In addition to the 
classes given in the local areas, many members of these 
divisions have completed or are taking courses at the 
Greater Manhattan, the National Headquarters and other 
AWVS units. These include Communications and Map 
Reading, Motor Corps, Navigation, Nutrition, Nurses’ 
Aide and Receptienist courses. After the completion of 
their training, these persons are referred to hospitals, 
day nurseries, public and private social welfare organiza- 
tions and governmental agencies for volunteer service. A 
number of organized groups within the community have 
registered as individual units within these divisions. As 
an example, the Pneumonia Research Laboratory Tech- 
nicians of Harlem Hospital—an interracial group——have 
affiliated themselves with Division 16, giving over their 
noon hours to First Aid courses and knitting. 


(Photo by Alice Rutherford) 


Pneumonia Research Laboratory Technicians of Harlem 
Hospital practicing artificial respiration. 


PERRY WATKINS DESIGNS SETS FOR 
NEW BROADWAY PRODUCTION 


Perry Watkins, who “crashed the color line” (Oppor- 
tunity, February, 1939), by being the first Negro scene 
designer to design a Broadway show, ““Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters,” starring Ethel Waters, has designed the sets of 
Herbert B. Ehrmann’s “Under This Roof,” which opened 
at the Windsor Theatre, New York City, on February 
22, 1942. “Under This Roof” is an all-white produc- 
tion, starring Barbara O'Neil, who played Scarlett 
O’Hara’s mother in the cinema “Gone With The Wind.” 
Mr. Ehrmann is a noted Boston attorney. 

Mr. Watkins received his training with the Federal 
Theatre Project and did the scenes for such well-known 
productions as “Pinocchio,” “Haiti,” “Androcles and the 
Lion,” “The Show-Off,” etc. “Big White Fog,” by Theo- 
dore Ward, Negro playwright, was also designed by Mr. 
Watkins. Mr. Watkins’ earlier training came through 
the Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. L, 


where he received commendation for many of his works. 


THE WHEEL MAKES A COMPLETE 
TURN 


(Continued from Page 70) 


few hours each day, tilling infertile fields of 
corn and potatoes, tending cattle and pigs, stor- 
ing produce and firewood, making bricks. These 
services provide food for the patient and them- 
selves and represent an eight-cent-a-day con- 
tribution to cover each day of hospitalization. 
If a patient comes unattended, he is asked to 
work out his obligation at the rate of four cents 
a day after regaining health. Visiting patients 
pay one or two cents for medicines. Sick per- 
sons receiving attention in their villages are ex- 
pected to contribute a few cents. While these 
small sums do not cover medicinal costs, they do 
discourage the more shiftless blacks from mov- 
ing in on the hospital for an indefinite, com- 
fortable stav. 

Mrs. McMillan thinks somebody else should 
carry on at Bundja after this year, in fairness 
to her husband and their six-year-old daughter, 
Helen, who was born in Angola. But the doctor 
isn’t sure. He admits that some day he would 
like to come home and train other men and 
women of his race for medical service among 
the underprivileged Africans. For the present, 
however, he is content. His health is good. His 
job is absorbing and worthwhile. 

“To nurture the spiritual ideals of these peo- 
ple is not enough,” he told me. “There must 
be an incentive toward social betterment, and 
that grows out of sound minds and bodies, which 
I’m trying to give them. Of course, I get dis- 
couraged at times. But then I just look around 
and think to myself, ‘There but for the grace of 
God stands me’—and carry on.” 
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Training For Defense 


YOUR CAREER IN DEFENSE, by Shelby Cullom 
Davis. New York: Harper and Bros. $2.00. 


IROM the crisp opening sentence, “America is at 

total war,” to the close of this three hundred and 
eleven page volume, Your Career in Defense, Shelby C. 
Davis has given a clear and informative picture of our 
new industrial situation, the need for 
procedures to be followed by “the of high 
school and college graduates, ambitious manual workers, 
white-collar workers, boys and girls, men and women, 


workers, and 


millions 


and all unemployed Americans” to whom he addresses 
Highly optimistic in tone, yet written in a smooth 
and simple style, the volume is easy 
high school graduate. The illustrative stories are 
esting and well chosen, although all of the 
“success story” type. 
in good sequence. 


reading for th: 
inter- 
moder 

The chapters follow one anothe: 
Section One—eight chapters 
tains vocational guidance advice for each of the seven 
groups of job-seekers for whom the book has been writ- 
ten. One omission is noted here 


con- 


no mention is made 
of those handicapped workers who may experience dif- 
ficulty in securing jobs in defense industry: the physi- 
cally handicapped and members of minority groups. Mr. 
Davis might have made a very helpful contribution to 
this perplexing problem if, during his travels and inter- 
views with officials, personnel managers and foremen, 
he had gathered information which might be offered to 
members of these two groups, who, no less than others, 
seek “careers in defense.” 

Much of the vocational guidance set forth in Section 
One is not new, but it is the sort of helpful advice that 
cannot be given too often. 
for Section Two 
tention to the types of work available in shipyards, air- 


Its reiteration sets the stage 
seven chapters which give close at- 


craft factories, metal works, machine shops, ordnance 
arsenals, explosives plants, and the Federal government 

This section has been carefully and competently han- 
dled. The chapter on “Our Shipyards,” 
begins almost as a story: 

“Have you ever stood outside the factory gates 
just after the closing whistle and watched the 
streams of men pouring out? . . . Working in a 
shipyard provides a thrill few other occupations can 


for instance, 


claim. For a ship is truly one of ‘industry's noble- 
men.’ It is not just another gadget, to be turned 
It is the 
work of thousands of men toiling together from one 


to four years. 


out ten a minute or a thousand an hour. 


. . . Shipbuilding is an ancient and 
honorable art. Yet, because many of us have never 
seen a ship at all, or perhaps have seen only the 
dining salon, the bar, or our friends’ stateroom as 
we bade them good-by on their West Indies cruise, 
few of us have any idea about how a ship is made 

or more important—what you have to do to be 
able to work in a shipyard. There are many jobs 
in a shipyard. . 

From this point Mr. Davis tells of the types and kinds 
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New Books on Our Bookshelf 


of workers necessary in this industry, what they do, nd 
how they do it, where training courses may be secured, 
how and where to apply for jobs, rates of pay, the 
probable employment needs of the future, and naines 
and locates the shipyards throughout the country. 

The chapter on shipyards is illustrative of the tr at 
ment given to other defense industries. The sixteen pa ses 
devoted to tell the of C vil 
Service jobs and careers, and present an especially good 
“over-all” picture of Federal government service. Equally 
as informative is the chapter “Our Ordnance Arsena\s.” 

The appendices, five in number, contain detailed de 
scriptions of more than four hundred industrial occupa. 
tions. 


“Our Government” story 


Duties are outlined, and the educational, phvsi- 


cal and special requirements are listed. One appendix 
is devoted to jobs held by women in industry during 
the World War I period. 

Mr. Davis spent much time in gathering material for 
the volume—a great portion of it visiting shipyards, 
machine- 


skill 


his mate- 


steel mills, automobile plants, aircraft plants, 


tool makers and ordnance arsenals. He has used 
and 


rial. The book is a distinct contribution to the 


intelligent care in sifting and selecting 
Oc 
pational literature now finding space on library book- 


shelves. 
“defense job.” It will also prove valuable to the guid- 


It is an excellent handbook for one who seeks a 


ance counselor. 
ANN TANNEYHILL 
New Books Received 
THEY KNEW LINCOLN. By John E. Washington. 
Introduction by Carl Sandburg. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.75. 


SHAKESPEARE IN HARLEM--A New Volume of 


Poems. By Langston Hughes. (Drawings by E. Mec- 
Knight Kauffer). New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
$2.50. 


DEARLY BELOVED. By Harry Sylvester. 
Duell, Sloane & Pearce, Inc. $2.50. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. By Walter Dyson. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Graduate School of Howard Uni- 
versity. $4.00. 

THE NEGRO CARAVAN. Selected and Edited by 
Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee. 
New York: The Dryden Press, Inc. $4.50. 

A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT DUR- 
ING THE CIVIL WAR. By Brother J. Robert Lane, 
F. S. C. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press. $2.00. 

THE NEGRO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WORKER. 
A Study of His Classification Status in The District 
of Columbia, 1883-1938. By Laurence J. W. Hayes. 
Washington, D. C.: The Graduate School, Howard 
University. 

COLORED CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By John T. Gillard, S.S.J. Baltimore: The Josephite 
Press. $3.00. 

THE SOUTHERN NEGRO AND THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. By Eliza Atkins Gleason. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.50. 
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